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Our Growing Objective 


This is the fourth and last issue of the first volume of the 
WivserForce UNIVERSITY QuaARTERLY. Because of the newness of 
this venture, the catalog number of Wilberforce University was 
treated as the second issue of the QuartERLy, but beginning with 
the next volume this practice will be discontinued and the readers 
of the QuarTERLy will be given full four issues a year. 


These are troubled times, and even though we are not directly 
touched by the present war, the internal situation at Wilberforce 
is anything but peaceful. How long it will be possible to continue 
publishing this magazine the editor cannot say, but he wants to 
take this opportunity to express his views for future editors as to 
what the general policy of this magazine should be. 


The present policy of the QuaRTERLY, so far as the nature 
of articles published in it is concerned, has been rather all-inclusive. 
Such a broad policy was necessary since the QUARTERLY was started 
as an experiment. It was sent to all public and college libraries for 
Negroes, and to Negro college presidents. 


The xEpitor is convinced that just as the “Journal of Negro 
Education” is rendering excellent service with its special emphasis 
upon Negro college and university education, W1LBERFORCE UNI- 
VERSITY QuaRTERLY (or whatever new name it may have to take 
eventually) can render a definite service to Negro pre-college 
(high school) and undergraduate college education. In fact, as a 
result of the unfortunate suspension of the publication of the 
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“National Educational Outlook Among Negroes,” there has arisen 
a definite need for a monthly magazine. The evrtor of this Quar- 
TERLY sees no reason why this magazine should not eventually 
serve this need. Wilberforce University is a national institution 
with a definite mission to assume a position of leadership in Negro 
education. The evrtors have kept this mission constantly before 
their minds though they have not been always successful in ad- 
hering to it as fully as they should owing to certain inevitable 
and unavoidable situations. If this objective cannot be carried 
out by this Quarterty, I hope that some other institution will 
undertake it so that the excellent work done by the sponsors of the 
“National Educational Outlook Among Negroes” will be con- 
tinued. 


It 1s toward the attainment of this growing objective and 
toward the correction of several defects of the QUARTERLY that the 
EpIToR will work during this year. Readers and well-wishers of 
the QuarTERLy can undoubtedly help it by sending in suggestions 
for its improvements. 


Before concluding this note the EDITOR AND THE ASSOCIATE 
EDITORS want to thank the different writers who have favored the 
QuartTerLy with their valuable contributions. They hope that as 
the quality of the QUARTERLY improves this support will increase 
rapidly. 

V. V. Oak, Eprror. 
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Editorial Notes 
Fisk University 


Under the able administration of President Thomas E. Jones, 
Fisk University has made splendid progress in the last ten years. 
Every activity sponsored by this institution, be it a play given by 
the Little Theater, a musical recital given by the Choir, or a social 
center established in the city by the Social Science Department, 
is planned and carried out on a first class plane. There is some- 
thing unique about Fisk; even the air one breathes around it gives 
one the feeling of freshness, cleanliness, culture, and refinement; 
one finds a unity of purpose in all its activities, be they social, 
religious, or intellectual, possibly because the administration, 
faculty, and student body have developed an “inclusive concensus 
of judgment as the basis for action,” as Dr. Buel Gallagher, Presi- 
dent of Talladega College, would have described it, “rather than 
the use of a mere numerical majority to establish the preponder- 
ance of judgment.” The liberal attitude of the President of that in- 
stitution and the outstanding work done by the Social Science De- 
partment under the able leadership of Dr. Charles S. Johnson 
have made it possible to create a refreshing harmony between the 
University and the colored and white community of the city in 
which this institution is located. At present, Fisk has pledged to 
raise $1,500,000 endowment fund before the end of the academic 
year in which event the General Education Board will match 
this amount dollar for dollar. Already a million dollars have been 
pledged. If every “Fiskite” does his best, as we feel certain he 
will, this institution will then have a total endowment of about 
five million dollars. Incidentally, we might note here that this is the 
only Negro institution which has been placed on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities, the highest national 
agency evaluating higher education. 
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Hampton Institute 


We hope that the appointment of Dr. Malcolm Shaw Mac- 
Lean to the presidency of Hampton Institute will help to end 
the internal disturbances going on for some time in that old and 
venerable institution which has rendered distinguished and valu- 
able service to the cause of Negro education in days gone by. 
Dr. MacLean has a very delicate task before him, a task which 
will require a tremendous amount of tact and patience. Vested 
interest in jobs, sincere ignorance of the rapidly changing needs 
of the Negro, and the failure to sympathize with the growing 
aspirations of its colored faculty and student body are partly re- 
sponsible for the present internal chaos. 


There was a time when it was almost impossible to secure 
good colored teachers, but that time has fortunately gone. We have 
now amongst us many competent teachers who should be given 
first preference since opportunities to Negroes for decent em- 
ployment are entirely too limited in this white man’s world. We 
hope that the new administration will keep this in mind when 
selecting new teachers. 


It might be noted here that Dr. MacLean has an excellent 
background. Born in Denver, Colorado, on January 4, 1893, he 
received the A.B. degree from the University of Michigan in 1916 
and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Minnesota in 1929. 
He has had considerable administrative experience as a student 
councilor at the University of Michigan, 1924-1929; as an assistant 
director at the University of Wisconsin, 1930-1932; and as a direc- 
tor of the General College at the University of Minnesota, 1932- 
1940. He has also had experience in curriculum construction, has 
written one book and several articles, and has some practical 
experience in journalism. 

Before concluding this note we want to urge Dr. MacLean 
and the members of the board of trustees to read, study, and 
digest (1) the scholarly book, Caste and the Negro College by 
Dr. Buel Gallagher, president of Talladega College, which also 


has a mixed faculty and (2) the editorial comments on Hampton 
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made by Dr. Charles H. Thompson in the April, 1940, issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education. There is no doubt that the board of 
trustees has by now fully realized the grave situation existing 
at Hampton and seems to be very anxious to do what is right. 
We hope that Dr. MacLean will courageously guide it in the 
proper direction! We wish the new President of Hampton Insti- 
tute complete success in the difficult task of rejuvenating Hamp- 
ton!! 


Commercial Education at Tennessee A. & I. 


We unhesitatingly give the Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State College located in Nashville first place among Negro 
colleges for offering first-rate secretarial training. Of about a dozen 
colleges which make pretentions of giving secretarial work, the 
commercial department of this institution is undoubtedly the best 
equipped and the best managed, thanks to its efficient director, 
Mrs. W. J. Hale. It would be both economical and wise if every 
Negro institution began concentrating its attention in specializing 
only in the few fields in which it can render excellent service in- 
stead of expanding promiscuously beyond its means. As a teachers 
college, Tennessee A. and J. has rendered useful service to the 
cause of Negro education, and there seems to have been no dis- 
position on the part of its present administrator to expand its 
program so as to cause wasteful competition with other sister 
insitutions in the State of Tennessee. We hope that this wise pol- 
icy will be continued. 


All-Negro Cast Pictures 


It is surprising to find what the Negro can do if he is given 
a fair and even chance to do it. When all-colored cast full-length 
moving pictures were first introduced several years ago by that 
daring pioneer, Oscar Micheaux, these pictures-‘made a very poor 
showing and helped only to increase the inferiority complex with 
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which we have been suffering for years. The early Negro directors 
had abundant ambition but no technical experience; as a result, 
the characters in the pictures moved about in the most artificial 
way and bored their sophisticated audience to tears. 

The number of theaters which cater exclusively to the Negro 
has gradually increased in the last decade, and we now have about 
250 such theaters for Negroes though not necessarily owned by 
them. Certain white small-scale moving picture producers real- 
ized the potential market for all-colored cast pictures. As a result, 
we have, in “Broken Strings,” a picture which is first rate even 
though every character is colored, with Clarence Muse, the actor, 
musician, and writer, playing the principal part. The producer 
as well as the director, however, are white. The most gratifying 
fact is that, given proper guidance and direction, the Negro is 
able to play beautifully not only his proverbial rdle of Uncle Tom 
or a jazz singer, but also that of a first-rate physician, an able 
banker, an efficient executive, a pleasing radio announcer, or an 
ardent but graceful lover. 

“Harlem on the Prairie,” a western, and “Bargain with 
Bullets,” a gangster picture, both with all-Negro cast produced 
by Million Dollar Production; “Spirit of Youth” featuring Joe 
Louis with Negroes playing also the parts of white characters; 
“Jungle Justice” and “Life Goes On” are some of the other all- 
Negro cast pictures now on the market. 
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The Proposed National Negro Business Advisory 
Council to the U.S. Department of Commerce 


The above-named article by Mr. Emmer Martin Lancaster, 
Adviser on Negro Affairs, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C., published elsewhere in this issue, is very significant. 
For several years, the Eprror of this QuaRTERLY has been suggest- 
ing, through the pages of the Journal of Negro Education and 
the Crisis, the formation of an Association so that heads of the 
commercial departments in Negro colleges could get ‘together 
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in order that they might be able, through exchange of ideas, to 
enrich their curricula. That there is something wrong in these 
curricula is universally recognized both by teachers and business 
men. In a study of Negro businesses in some important cities in the 
South made by the Eprror of this Quarrerty this summer he 
rarely found a Negro commercial graduate engaged in a thriving 
business enterprise of his own. This in itself is an eloquent com- 
mentary upon our business schools. If Mr. Lancaster is able to 
carry out his idea, the proposed National Negro Business Ad- 
visory Council will bring together not merely the heads of busi- 
ness departments in Negro colleges but also some very successful 
business entrepreneurs. In this way, these two important groups 
that seem to be shy of each other will eventually cooperate in im- 
proving our business curricula. 
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Wilberforce University Notes 


A Teachers Union affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor has been formed at Wilberforce. Similar Unions have 
been established at Fisk, Hampton, Howard, Lincoln (Penna.), 
Talladega, and Tuskegee. 


There have been several inquiries about the much-discussed 
1940 Commencement Address at Wilberforce University given 
by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. This address will be published in full in 
the October issue of the Journal of Negro Education, and reprints 
may be obtained postpaid by sending twenty-five cents to Mr. E. I. 
Diggs, Box 356, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The thirty-seventh annual session of the American Teachers Associa- y 


tion (formerly known as the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools) adopted a challenging set of resolutions, urged the integration of 
all Negro professional educational organizations into one strong national 
body, and laid plans for a more constructive and business-like association 
program at Arkansas A. M. and N. College, Pine Bluff, July 23-26. Approxi- 
mately 600 administrators and teachers, in addition to local students and 
educators, attended the sessions. 

Among the chief resolutions adopted by the association were the 
following: (1) Acceptance of its part of the challenge to save American 
Democracy; (2) opposition to any plan for compulsory universal military 
training which is not based upon actual needs or which discriminates 
against any person on account of race, color, or creed; (3) opposition to 
any compulsory labor training program which would remove the control of 
civic and vocational education from the regularly established federal, state, 
and local agencies of education; (4) disapproval of the failure to include 
Negroes in the total economic, cultural, social, educational, and political 
American picture; (5) recognition of the necessity for a national organized 
lobby with headquarters in Washington, D.C., whose chief business will 
be to work for the advancement and progress of Negroes in America; (6) re- 
afirmation of its belief that every Negro child in this nation, like other 
children, is entitled to well-rounded educational experience. 

The integration of Negro professional educational organizations was 
seriously considered by the Department of College Education, the Con- 
ference of State Association Officers, and the general assembly. Construc- 
tive suggestions were made whereby greater articulation and correlation of 
efforts may be made between state and national organizations. 

After a period of 36 years of financial difficulties and lack of active 
support, the Association was able to report that all outstanding bills had 
been paid and $700 remained in the treasury for 1940-41. State affiliation 
fees were received from all but one of the states having a dual system of 
public education. Credit for the success of the Association for 1939-40 was 
attributed to the untiring efforts of President H .C. Trenholm, who served 
as executive secretary without compensation. Other officials active in the 
Association’s program were Carrington L. Davis, Baltimore, Maryland, 
president of the association for 1938-40, and Dr. Howard H. Long, Wash- 
ington, D.C., treasurer. The newly elected president, Miss Mary L. Wil- 
liams, Charleston, W. Va., had successfully served as vice-president-at-large. 
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“The Fifth Wheel of Education” 


Gerorcia M. Treat, Dean of Women 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Dr. W. H. Cowley, in his article, “A Preface to the Principles 
of Student Counseling,” states that personnel work is the “fifth 
wheel of education” —“the steering wheel”—a point of view which 
indicates the importance of such work in the schools of today. In 
attempting to interpret this statement we might consider the 
functions of the personnel worker in a college situation. 


Heretofore the tendency has been to emphasize too greatly 
the importance of the administration of education and the prob- 
lem of the administrator with little or no consideration or concern 
for the problem of the stwdent, which is, in the final analysis, the 
problem of major significance if our work as educators is to have 
real value and produce the results for which we are working, i.e., 
the education of the whole individual, not only intellectually but 
spiritually, morally, and socially, that he may become a potent 
factor in present day affairs. 

As far back as 1905 Dr. William Rainey Harper, late President 
of the University of Chicago, showed remarkable foresight and 
appreciation of the problem when he said: 


Institutions of higher learning are accustomed to accord a com- 
mon treatment to all students within their walls. I mean by this that 
students are treated as members of a group or company, not as indi- 
viduals. No matter how different their temperaments, how varied 
their tastes, or how peculiar their physical condition, they are treated 
in mass. This class idea is the supreme one; the individual is lost 
sight of. If we could imagine a physician treating any 500 or 100 
cases which came to him at one time, in the same way, we would 
have an analogy for the treatment now accorded to classes of 50 or 
more students who enter college at the same time. The truth is that 
the physical constitutions of 50 patients cannot possibly differ one 
from the other more decidedly than the mental constitutions of the 
same number, and prescribe the same intellectual work for a class of 
50 or more, without even a consideration of their mental constitution 
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is as absurd as to prescribe the same food for 50 or more patients in a 
hospital. There should be a diagnosis of each student, in order to dis- 
cover his capacities, his tastes, his tendencies, his weaknesses, and his 
defects; and upon the basis of such a diagnosis his course of study 
should be adjusted to his individual necessities. Every student should 
be treated as if he were the only student in the institution, as if the 
institution had been created to meet his case. The cost of such a policy, 
it may be suggested, would be very great. True, but the waste avoided 


would more than counter-balance the cost.*” 


In following this dictum the modern trend in education has 
placed progressively greater emphasis on the importance of per- 
sonnel work. The personnel workers specifically known as the 
Dean of Women and the Dean of Men have become integral parts 
of the official staff of the present day college. Now comes the ques- 
tion—How does personnel work function as the “steering wheel” 
in education? 


The personnel worker should be in close touch with the aca- 
demic policies of the college and should be in a position to advise 
the administration on curriculum matters of especial interest to 
students. The Dean of Women, aside from her duties as educa- 
tional adviser, must do other specific pieces of work for students 
such as: 


1. Housing students in adequate living quarters. 


2. Planning social and leisure time activities for student par- 
ticipation in community life and for general cultural de- 
velopment. 


3. Guiding students in the formation and use of a self-govern- 
ment association in order that they may develop self-control. 


4. Assisting those students who must help finance their way 
through school to secure part-time employment and super- 
vising them in such employment. 


5. Advising students in connection with their health prob- 
lems. 


*Harper, William Rainey, “The Trend in Higher Education.” Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1905 p. 93-94. 
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In short, the activities of the Dean of Women fall into four groups: 
administrative, academic, social, and personnel. 


The administrative function of the Dean of Women makes it 
necessary for her to be a member of all committees which have 
to do with the administering of policies affecting the life of women 
students. The administrative, discipline, social, scholarship and 
student loans, admissions, and student employment committees 
require her presence and her counsel. 


The academic function of the Dean of Women includes her actual 
class-room teaching. This gives faculty status and in some cases 
professorial rank. 


The Social function of the Dean of Women includes the working 
out with her immediate staff, faculty members, and students a 
social program for the college which contains those recreative ac- 
tivities necessary to develop a social individual. These activities 
should result in the students 


1. Using good judgment through participation in governing 
themselves. 


2. Developing of cultural standards so that an appreciation 
for the arts is assured. 


3. Enjoying purely social functions without degenerating 
into what is cheap, coarse, and vulgar. 


4. Enjoying themselves without extravagance. 
5. Learning to be gracious and thoughtful of others. 


6. Refining of manners. 


The personnel function of the Dean of Women includes: 


1. Counseling with individual students on personal problems 
such as health, academic, social, personality, economic, 
religious, and family. 


2. Supervising the participation in extracurricular activities. 
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3. Helping in vocational choices. 


4. Finding self-help employment for girls. 


5. Directing the housing system for young women, with gen- — 


eral responsibility for house activities and staff selection. 
In connection with housing should be mentioned the feed- 
ing of women students since it is a function essential to 
their welfare. The desirable set-up is to have a trained dieti- 
tian as a part of the staff of the Dean of Women; if not, 
she should be associated in such a way that the Dean may 
be in constant touch in order to help with the social and 
physical life in the dining room. 


From this brief survey of the functions of the Dean of Women 
in a modern educational institution, we can readily see that the 
trend in education today is toward the training of the whole in- 
dividual with emphasis not alone with his intellectual growth, but 
also upon his social, emotional, physical, and spiritual develop- 
ment. With these facts in mind it seems advisable for colleges 
and universities to place more emphasis on the personnel pro- 
gram in order that their students may receive more complete and 
adequate preparation for life situations, for which intellectual 
training alone does not entirely equip them. 
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The Proposed National Negro Business 
Advisory Council to The U. S. 


Departmen of Commerce 


Emer Martin Lancaster, Adviser on Negro Affairs 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The contributions which Negro 
Specialists have made to the United 
States Department of Commerce are 
worthy of more than ordinary men- 
tion. James A. Jackson, Field Repre- 
sentative, Standard Oil Company, 
was appointed as Business Specialist 
during the administration of Hon. 
Herbert C. Hoover. Statistical com- 
pilations contributed by Mr. Jackson 
have been a valuable source of in- 
formation to the Department. At 
the beginning of the present Roose- 
velt administration, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones was appointed Adviser on Ne- 
gro Affairs, and the expansion of 
that division was initiated. For a 
period of forty years until his recent 
retirement, Charles E. Hall, Special- 
ist in Negro Statistics, chartered the 
course for the assimilation of data 
pertaining to Negro life. The vol- 
ume “Negroes in the United States 
1920-1932,” a veritable encyclopedia 
on Negro population inspired and 
prepared by Mr. Hall under Depart- 
mental supervision, constitutes the 
crowning achievement of his career. 

In the formulation of Govern- 
ment programs, deliberations there- 
of are directed toward the problems 
of the Nation as a whole rather than 
specific attention to those of minor- 
ity groups, and unless there is vocal 
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expression by minority representa- 
tion, consideration of them is ab- 
sent. Consequently, it is the duty of 
Negro Advisers and Administrative 
Assistants to exercise alertness that 
Government benefits and privileges 
are accorded to Negroes impartially. 

It is my opinion that Negroes en- 
gaged in business have not been ade- 
quately integrated into the program 
of the Department of Commerce, nor 
are they the recipients of factual stud- 
ies offered by business specialists 
therein. The Department Bureaus 
of Fisheries, Census, and Patents 
have formed Advisory Committees 
to assist in the guidance of manage- 
ment practices. During the early 
part of the present administration a 
Business Advisory Council was 
formed “as a clearing house for the 
businessman’s point of view on ad- 
ministrative  policy-affecting _ busi- 
ness.” It is composed of prominent 
businessmen, including E. R. Stet- 
tinius, formerly Chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corporation; Paul W. Litch- 
field, President, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company; W. A. Harriman, 
railway magnate; and others of com- 
parable business eminence. Twelve 
formal reports have been submitted 
by this Council to the Secretary ad- 
vising the Department on the revi- 
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sion of certain Government regula- 
tions and the problems of interstate 
barriers. These advisory units con- 
tain no Negro members. 


I propose the formation of a Na- 
tional Negro Business Advisory 
Council composed of fifty or more 
prominent Negroes throughout the 
country who are representative of all 
types of business including financial 
and manufacturing interests, and re- 
tail and wholesale establishments. 
According to the annual report sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 10,000 busi- 
nessmen other than Negroes visited 
the industrial service division in 
Washington to discuss their prob- 
lems with that department; 25,000 
American firms were furnished with 
trade lists and sales information serv- 
ice during the past year. How many 
Negroes engaged in business were 
the recipients of this service? What 
proportion of factual studies, eco- 
nomic surveys, trade problem analy- 
ses, research reports in economic 
factors, merchandizing methods, and 
surveys of credit problems have been 
placed at the disposal of Negroes? 
Are. Negro bankers alert to the op- 
portunities of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation? Are we ac- 
quainted with the procedure for se- 
curing business assistance from Govy- 
ernment agencies? Are Government 
regulations administered impartial- 
ly to Negro operators of business? 
These are some of the questions 
which the proposed Council will 
seek to answer in addition to recom- 
mending and advising: methods of 
improving business by Governmen- 
tal assistance. The mere existence of 
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a Negro Business Advisory Council 
will stimulate a closer study of our 
problems by Government business 
specialists. 


Prominent educators are giving in- 
tensive study to revised curricula in 
educational institutions designed to 
combine the theories of commerce 
and finance with the practical prob- 
lems of, business. The professors of 
Commerce and Finance of Howard 
University have seriously considered 
this revision, and shortly after my 
appointment conferred with me 
about it. The use of the Adviser’s 
office as a centralized agency for busi- 
ness information and the placement 
of choice commerce graduates into 
various businesses were discussed at 
length. A list of Negro institutions 
offering business courses was sub- 
mitted to me, and communications 
addressed to these schools concern- 
ing the proposed Council elicited in- 
spirational and affirmative responses. 
Professors of business administra- 
tion should be included as members 
of this Council, for the interchange 
of ideas with businessmen is at least 
an honest approach to the solution 
of this problem without sacrificing 
any of the cultural aspects of college 
curricula. 


Before the expiration of this year 
a conference of the proposed Coun- 
cil will be held in Washington and 
will be themed: A program of co- 
operative effort by Government, 
educators, and businessmen to aid 
the Negro in business. At the first 
session, businessmen will present 
their views and specific requests of 
Government facilities. During the 
second session, Government business 


The fourth session will be confined | 


to a summary of all the proposals” 


presented with a recommendation — 
for semi-annual conferences, future 
operations of the Council, and spe- 
cific requests of the Government. | 
Full discussion is invited at each 
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not pans ite Bie tiie 
Council as a panacea of our ill 
only as an honest effort to place the 
facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce at the disposal . of Negroes in 
business and to assure that this of- 

fice will function positively in. their 
interests. Sate : 


SOME ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN EARLY ISSUES 


Marriage Customs in South Africa—Mrs. Charlotte C. Wright 


Rural-Urban Population Problems—Professor Walter R. Chivers 
Business Opportunities in the South—Dr. V. V. Oak 


Student Cooperatives—Professor J. H. Gadson, Jr. 
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V. V. Oak, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Persons with long and clear visions are generally misunder- 
stood by the groups immediately surrounding them; and Dr. 
W.E. B. Du Bois has not been an exception to this rule. Sometimes, 
this misunderstanding of great personalities is due to intense jeal- 
ousy, sometimes to complete lack of vision, and sometimes to mis- 
information. There is no remedy for the first type of misunder- 
standing, but the other two types can be remedied. In Dusk of 
Dawn,* Dr. Du Bois, the foremost thinker of our race, has come 
forth with his characteristic frankness with an autobiography 
which tells the readers among other things why he left the Crisis 
and the NAACP and how he gradually came to realize that the 
race problem in America, intense and brutal though it is, is in 
reality the race problem of the world in which the so-called white 
Nations want to control and exploit the economic resources of 
the world through cheap black or yellow labor, be it African, 
Indian, or Chinese. 


Dusk of Dawn is more than an autobiography or “an essay 
toward an autobiography of a race concept” as the author calls 
it in the subtitle of the book. It is a prophetic book with a definite 
program for the amelioration of the American Negro—a pro- 
gram which even the white nations could follow with great bene- 
fit—and autobiographic notes are only incidental. In thundering 
words Dr. Du Bois proclaims: 


The progress of the white world must cease to rest upon the pov- 
erty and the ignorance of its own proletariat and of the colored world. 
Thus industrial imperialism must lose its reason for being and in that 
way alone can the great racial groups of the world come into normal 
and helpful relation to each other. The present attitude and action of 


Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 334. $3.00. 
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the white world is not based solely upon rational, deliberate intent. It 
is a matter of conditioned reflexes; of long followed habits, customs and 
folkways; of subconscious trains of reasoning and unconscious nervous 
reflexes. To attack and better all this calls for more than appeal and 
argument. It needs carefully planned and scientific propaganda; the 
vision of a world of intelligent men with sufficient income to live 
decently and with the will to build a beautiful world. It will not be 
easy to accompish all this, but the quickest way to bring the reason of 
the world face to face with this major problem of human progress is to 
listen to the complaint of those human beings today who are suffering 
most from white attitudes, from white habits, from the conscious and 
unconscious wrongs which white folk are today inflicting on their 
victims. The colored world, therefore, must be seen as existing not 
simply for itself but as a group whose insistent cry may yet become 
the warning which awakens the world to its truer self and its wider 
destiny. 


The entire book is full of prophetic statements and needs to 
be read by every one who claims himself to be an educated man 
and who is interested in understanding the conflicting cross cur- 
rents which have created a chaotic situation in our world gone 
mad for economic power. The plot, A New England boy and 
Reconstruction, Education in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Science and empire, The concept of race, The white 
world, The colored world within, Propaganda and world war, 
and Revolution are the nine chapters into which this book is 
divided. Of the three programs open to us as American Negroes 
to prevent us from becoming perpetual victims of exploitation 
and social exclusion, Dr. Du Bois prefers the third one which was 
really the cause of the rift between him and his colleagues in the 
NAACP in 1934. While we should keep on fighting against segre- 
gation, Dr. Du Bois says that we must have sense enough to realize 
that segregation will stay with us for several decades. To increase 
our economic power so that we could have better homes, better 
health, better education, better recreation, and better social and 
political equality, he advocates further intensification of separate 
Negro economy in those fields where there is de facto segregation. 
This is, of course, in line with the objectives of the National Negro 
Business League which holds that the growth of Negro capitalists 
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will automatically increase the economic (and through it the so- 
cial) power of the Negro group. Dr. Du Bois, however, feels 
strongly that the present war has sounded the death-knell of 
capitalistic society and if we foolishly follow the path of white 
capital, “Negro labor will be estranged from its own intelligentsia, 
which represents black labor’s own blood; upper class Negroes 
and Negro labor will find themselves cutting each other’s throats 
on opposite sides of a desperate economic battle, which will be 
replica of the old battle which the white world is seeking to out- 
grow.” He, therefore, suggests a program of cooperative produc- 
tion and distribution in which all the profits will be returned to 
the consumers. His logic runs as follows: 


Already Negroes can raise their own food, build their own homes, 
fashion their own clothes, mend their own shoes, do much of their 
repair work, and raise some raw materials as tobacco and cotton. A 
simple transfer of Negro workers, with only such additional skills as 
can easily be learned in a few months, would enable them to weave 
their own cloth, make their own shoes, slaughter their own meat, pre- 
pare furniture for their homes, install electrical appliances, make their 
own cigars and cigarettes. 


Appropriate direction and easily obtainable technique and capital 
would enable Negroes further to take over the whole of their retail 
distribution, to raise, cut, mine, and manufacture a considerable pro- 
portion of the basic raw material, to man their own manufacturing 
plants, to process foods, to import necessary raw materials, to invent 
and build machines. Processes and monopolized natural resources they 
must continue to buy, but they could buy them on just as advantageous 
terms as their competitors if they bought in large quantities and paid 
cash, instead of enslaving themselves with white usury. 


This certainly is a far-sighted and ambitious program, and if 
successfully carried out will undoubtedly create the necessary re- 
spect for Negroes in the eyes of all whites. As usual, however, 
Dr. Du Bois is miles ahead of the group he intends to lead. Slowly 
and steadily the desire to become capitalists has made many 
Negro business men entirely blind to the current trends in social 
thought. Witness, for example, the debacle of a group of success- 
ful Negro business men in a certain over-advertised city success- 
fully opposing the Federal slum clearing project in that city be- 
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cause this small group owned practically the entire slum district 
and collected absurdly high rents! This same group also controls 
practically all of the available land space in the Negro section 
which it sells to prospective home-builders at exorbitant prices 
and is proud of its shrewd business methods which have resulted 
in their having a monopoly on land and buildings! The Negro 
capitalists, therefore, being short-sighted like most other capital- 
ists will do everything in their power to oppose any cooperative 
ventures of the sort outlined by Dr. Du Bois, and, of course, the 
white capitalists will join hands with them. 


Furthermore, where shall we find unselfish Negro leadership 
enthused with nothing but altruistic motives? Such leadership 
comes only when oppression is at its worst, as is true today in 
India and Africa. Comparatively speaking, the American colored 
man is better off economically than his compatriots elsewhere. A 
far-seeing Federal Government like the one we now have may 
be interested in furthering a program like this if it is backed by a 
considerable number of our leaders. This writer does not think, 
however, that white and colored America will really understand 
the dynamic undercurrents which are gripping Europe today. 


There are also other difficulties, and fortunately Dr. Du Bois 
is keenly alive to most of them. But he consoles himself about 
them with the pregnant statement that the ultimate triumph of 
the domination of ideas is “inevitable and complete, so long as the 
ideas are kept clear and before the minds of men. I shall not live 
to see entirely the triumph of this, my newer emphasis; but it will 
triumph just as much and just as completely as did my advocacy 
of agitation and self-assertion. It is indeed a part of that same 
original program; it is its natural and inevitable fulfillment.” 


The book is replete with interesting anecdotes about Dr. 
Du Bois’ world-wide travels, with a succinct analysis of the causes 
of race conflict, and a keen interpretation of current world events. 
Dusk of Dawn is not a book written only for Negroes or for 
Americans, but for all peoples in the world. The concluding part 
of the book sums up Dr. Du Bois’ philosophy of life as follows: 
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tion that I seldom shought! about salary 
less, I insist that regardless of cael irae ‘worth while whi e 
wants to do as compared with highly paid dndesrhs is exactly the dit 


ence between heaven and hell. 


Tam especially glad of the divine gift of one eesag it has made rk 
world human and lovable, despite all its pain and wrong. I am glad that 


the partial Puritanism of my up-bringing has never made me afraid — 


of life. I have lived completely, testing every normal appetite, feasting on 
sunset, sea and hill, and enjoying wine, women, and song. I have seen 
the face of beauty from the Grand Canyon to the great Wall of China; 
from the Alps to Lake Baikal; from the African Bush to the Venus of 
Milo, 


Perhaps above all I am proud of a straightforward clearness of rea- 
son, in part a gift of the gods, but also to no little degree due to scientific 
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training and inner discipline. By means of this I have met life face 


to face, I have loved a fight and I have realized that Love is God and 
Work is His prophet; that His ministers are Age and Death. 


This makes it the more incomprehensive for me to see persons quite 
panic-stricken at the approach of their thirtieth birthday and prepared 
for disillusion at forty. Few of my friends have openly celebrated their 
fiftieth birthdays, and nearly none their sixtieth. Of course, one sees some 
reasons: the disappoointment at meager accomplishment which all of 
us to some extent share; the haunting shadow of possible decline; the 
fear of death. I have been fortunate in having health and wise in keep- 
ing it. I have never shared what seems to me the essentially childish 
desire to live forever. Life has its pain and evil—its bitter disappoint- 
ments; but I like a good novel and in healthful length of days, there is 
indefinite joy in seeing the World, the most interesting of continued 
stories, unfold, even though one misses THE END. 
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A Message to College Teachers* 


D. Ormonve WaLker, President 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


... The teaching profession is one 
of tremendous responsibility, for the 
teacher takes upon himself to aid in 
the molding and the directing of 
young men and women who are to 
become our future citizens. 


The period of life through which 
we are now passing challenges the 
very best that is within us for we 
have found that in educating for de- 
mocracy we have woefully failed in 
bringing the individual life under 
discipline and control. The loose in- 
terpretation of democracy that has 
been taught, calling for freedom of 
the individual to do as he pleases, has 
brought the democracies of the world 
to the dangerous precipice of de- 
struction. In the building of our 
citizenship, we are now forced, by 
virtue of self-preservation, to apply 
some methods in the democratic 
processes which have been ignored 
as being undemocratic. 


There has been too much of the 
laissez faire policy in our educational 
structure. While we have been using 
methods of control in our economic 
life, we have failed to initiate com- 
parable controls in our educational 
life. It is unfortunate that it now 
takes a war which threatens the se- 
curity of our institutions to bring us 
back to the essentials that lead to the 


*An address given to the faculty at Wil- 
berforce University at its first meeting on 
September 16, 1940. 
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trilogy of discipline of body, mind, 
and spirit. In order to safeguard de- 
mocracy, the controls of the demo- 
cratic processes must be strengthen- 
ed. Education, therefore, must of 
necessity be a means of thorough dis- 
cipline, and anything that interferes 
with the strengthening of these con- 
trols through education should be 
discarded. 


Our citizens are flabby in their 
mental, physical, and spiritual make- 
up. This mental flabbiness is seen in 
the type of literature which we have 
been producing. The salacious nov- 
els and the suggestive stories, now 
finding a definite place among the 
reading public of our country, is an 
evidence of moral weakness that is 
devitalizing the intellectual and spir- 
itual life of our people. 


Our physical flabbiness is seen in 
that only ro per cent of all male citi- 
zens examined for the air corps of 
our country are able to pass the rigid 
test. Something has happened to the 
type of training our citizens have 
been receiving. To educate one hun- 
dred men and to find only ten out 
of one hundred to be fit to serve in 
a national emergency is tragic, to say 
the least. It is all well for us to talk 
about defending ourselves against 
dictator nations, but mental and 
physical weakness is never a match 
for physical and mental strength. We 


therefore must meet force with great- 
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er force if we are to survive in this 
world of tempest and storm. 


Our flabby spirituality is seen in the 
fact that there is a growing aver- 
sion with regard to spiritual verities. 
Despite the fact that Wilberforce 
University is a religious institution, 
the majority of the members of its 
faculty utterly disregard the religi- 
ous program, and their presence at 
religious services is a phenomenon. 
This attitude is not common only to 
Wilberforce, but we find the same 
apathy in nearly all of the colleges 
of our country. It is my opinion that 
this neglect of an all-sustaining in- 
fluence directing one’s life is directly 
responsible for the chaos that now 
exists in the world. 


I wish to quote from Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, the great physicist and 


winner of the Nobel prize in physics 


in 1927: 


There is a regression in charity, a de- 
cline in men’s regard for truth. At no 
period in history has organized lying been 
practiced so shamelessly or, thanks to mod- 
ern technology, so efficiently. The princi- 
pal aims of the liars is the eradication of 
charitable feelings and behavior in_ the 
field of international politics. 


As a matter of historical record, no 
agency has appeared that has been com- 
parable with the Christian religion in pro- 
moting the love of one’s fellows and the 
spirit of mutual service. The recognition 
of society’s need for this spirit does not of 
itself imply that the individual will choose 
to devote his own life to promotion of 
the common good. That choice will be 
made on the basis of each person’s own 
aim in life. Does he desire pleasures and 
comfort for himself, or wealth, or power? 
Service to others will not necessarily insure 
these. Jesus gave the great hope of making 
oneself the worthy child of God, a junior 
partner in the great enterprise of making 
better men and a better world. Here is an 
objective worthy of one’s supreme effort, 
even of the sacrifice of life itself. Down 
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through the centuries, those who have 
caught his vision have helped to enrich 
the life of man. 


It seems to me, therefore, that we 
as teachers are losing a golden op- 
portunity to hold up to the gaze of 
every student the Christian way of 
thinking and acting. Education does 
not merely mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It is, as Rus- 
kin puts it, teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. It is not teach- 
ing youth the shapes of letters and 
the tricks of numbers and then leav- 
ing them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery and their literature to lust. 
It means, on the contrary, training 
them in the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls. It is a painful, continual, and 
difficult work to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by praise, but above 
all, by example. 


I am not so sure that the vast ex- 
penditure of money for education in 
America is producing the type of 
citizen that will make America great 
and powerful. The success attending 
our efforts will be determined by 
whether we motivate the heart as 
we inform the head. The multiplica- 
tion of knowledge will not bring 
us a better world; our needs lie deep- 
er than information. We must send 
young men and women out into the 
world with trained minds and warm 
hearts to make themselves servants 
of some high cause that will hold 
them in happy allegiance forever. 


Here at Wilberforce as teachers 
you are called upon to orient the 
thinking of youth in terms of the 
protection of democracy. Despite the 
presence of a military unit for more 
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than fifty years at this institution, we 
have failed in the type of product 
that we have sent out. The day calls 
for strong men, stout-hearted men, 
disciplined men. 


There is too great a tendency on 
the part of too many teachers to re- 
duce courses to what they believe to 


be the level of intelligence of those 


who are to be taught. To my surprise 
I discovered that this exists at Wil- 
berforce to a large degree. This 
must come to an end. Lift the stand- 
ards and keep them high so that in 
the grinding process of the discipline 
of education, when once Wilberforce 
has put its stamp of approval upon 
a student, we shall send him forth 
without any qualms of conscience 
or any apprehensions as to the type 
of citizen he will make. To do this 
you must be free from economic 
want. It is therefore my purpose to 
seek to grant permanent security to 
those who are able to measure up to 
the exacting demands of the day. In 
keeping with this, therefore, experts 


in educational technique will be 


brought into the institution to exam- 
ine, to analyze, and to make a report 
upon the varying abilities of the 
members of the faculty. I shall ap- 
point a committee of faculty mem- 
bers to aid the President in the se- 
lection of these experts. Such deci- 
sions should not be left to the whims 
of a dean or the caprice of a Presi- 
dent; neither should they be left to a 
trustee board unacquainted with ed- 
ucational standards. You, the mem- 
bers of the faculty, must play a larger 
part in determining your own future. 


Here at Wilberforce, all too often 
teachers jeopardize themselves by 
seeking to retain positions through 
the push and pull and tug of influ- 
ence. The only influence that should 
keep a member on the faculty at Wil- 
berforce is the influence of the ability 
of the individual to perform satisfac- 
torily the task to which he has been 
assigned. The manner in which your 
work is done and the manner in 
which your personal life is lived are 
the only criteria that will insure for 
you indefinite tenure and security... . 
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(Books are listed i in alphabetical order of authors within ea Brourey 


The Southern Bantu. By L. Mae 
quard and T. G. Standing. New 


I. Sociotocy AND Economics 


age Survey of the Negro 


Population of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Edited by William N. 
DeBerry. Springfield, Massachu- 
setts: Dunbar Community bo a ae 
1939. 


Population, employment statistics, 
religious affiliations, public school 
enrollment, 
leanings are among the facts given 
in this survey. 


Rev. Francis J. Gilligan. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1939. 5 
cents (Pamphlet). 


“Here in brief space 
capsule chronicle of the dastardly 
industrial discrimination to which 
the Negro is subjected: his vanish- 
ing jobs, the prejudice of white 
employers and employees against 
Negro labor, the connivance of 
the federal government in this 
‘cold pogrom,’ especially in the 
administration of unemployment 
relief.” 


—George S. Schuyler in Crisis, 
March 1940 


and political party . 


Negro Workers in Free America. By. 
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York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. $2.50. 

“The best available handbook on — 
the race situation of the Union of 
South Africa: it is only mildly lib- 
eral in viewpoint, but is unim- 
peachable as to its factual infor- 
mation on a segment of the race 
question which should be better 
known, especially to Negro Amer- 
icans.” 


—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 
February, 1940 


African Notebook. By Albert 


Schweitzer. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1939. $2.00. 
Albert Schweitzer, a scholar-mis- 
sionary, gives in these narratives a 
sympathetic treatment of the life 
and social problems of the Afri- 
cans. 


Race Relations and the Race Prob- 


lem. A Definition and an Analy- 
sts. Edited by Edgar T. Thomp- 
son. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. $3.50. 

“This new symposium on Race 
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Relations differs from its numer- 
ous predecessors chiefly because it 
lays its chief emphasis on the re- 
lation between the races rather 
than upon a particular race. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of a 
southern university, it is a notable 
advance in that it strives through- 
out to be objective and fair. But, 
one cannot fail to note that of the 
eleven contributors to the symposi- 
um nine are white and only two 
colored ... Allison Davis ... and 
. . . Charles S. Johnson.” 


—Arthur B. Spingarn in Crisis, 
January, 1940 


L’Homme de Couleur. By Cardinal 
Verdier and Others. Paris: Plon, 


1039: 


This French publication, under 
Catholic auspices, discusses the cul- 
tural issues of the world problem 
of color. “It ranges from the Indo- 
China, Japan and Polynesia to the 
contacts of white civilization and 
cultural policies as they affect the 
Negro in East, West and South 
Africa, in the United States, the 
West Indies and the Phillipines. 
The frame of reference is the new 
and highly significant campaign 
for racial and social justice being 
emphasized in Roman Catholic 
circles today, which, launched by 
certain liberal circles in the church, 
has lately achieved, under the new 
Pontificate, special emphasis and 
the status of an official policy. 


—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 
February, 1940 


The Urban Negro Worker in the 
United States, 1925-1936. Volume 
II. By Robert C. Weaver. Wash- 
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ington, D. C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. 
$ .25. 
Volume II of this survey bears the 
sub-title “Male Negro Skilled 
Workers in the United States,” 
1930-36. It “analyzes the move- 
ment of male Negro skilled work- 
ers into and out of their usual oc- 
cupations and describes the social 
characteristics of the shifting 
groups. ... Findings are presented 
for selected occupations rather 
than for broad social and economic 
classes.” 

—Letter of Transmittal 


II. Epucation 


Everyday Living. By Katherine D. 


Lynn and Helen A. Whiting. At- 
lanta: Allen, James and Company, 
1939. 

A text to be used in teaching read- 
ing and writing to adult Negroes. 
The materials are based on life 
problems and the word lists ex- 
press adult needs and interests. Ac- 
companying the text is a booklet of 
suggestions for the teacher. Both 
the authors are teachers. 


Graduate Instruction for Negroes in 


the United States. By Fred Mc- 
Cuiston. Nashville: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1939. 
$ .75. 

Among other topics the following 
are considered: Some factors re- 
lated to graduate instruction, The 
development of graduate instruc- 
tion for Negroes, The Negro grad- 
uate student, The graduate fac- 


ulty. 
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III. Pozrry, Drama, AND Music 
John Henry: a Play with Music. By 
Roark Bradford and Jacques 
Wolfe. Produced by Sam Byrd, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940. $2.50. 
A musical comedy version of the 
John Henry Saga, which ran for 
a very short time on Broadway, 
starring Paul Robeson. 


Seven Poems. By Sterling Brown. In 

This Generation: an Anthology. 
Edited by George Anderson and 
Eda L. Walton. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1939. 
$3.00. 
The seven poems by Sterling 
Brown included in this anthology, 
all with social import, are: Trans- 
fer, Old Lem, Conjured, Colloquy 
of a Black and White Worker, 
Bitter Fruit of the Tree, Slim in 
Hell, and Break of Day. 


Black Labor Chant and Other 
Poems. By David Wadsworth Can- 
non, Jr. New York: Association 
Press, 1939. $1.00. 

The poems in this book were col- 
lected by the author’s mother, 
Mrs. Gertrude Cannon, after his 
untimely death in 1938. The vol- 
ume is illustrated by John Borican. 


Africa: Verses. By A. S. Cripps. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. $2.00. 

The author, an English mission- 
ary, whose poetry is serious, draws 
upon African settings for most of 
the verses contained in his book. 


The Garden of Time. By Owen Dod- 
son. Produced by the Yale Univer- 
sity Theatre, 1939. (Manuscript.) 
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The dramatization “in beautiful 
prose poetry, of the story of Jason 
and Medea, first in its ancient 
Greek setting and then, breaking 
over to a Southern analogue, the 
clandestine inter-racial romance of 
of John and Miranda.” 


—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 
January, 1940 


American Jazz Music. By Wilder 


Hobson. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, 1939. $2.50. 


This study “traces the origins of 
the various jazz styles with impor- 
tant new sidelights on the ‘musical 
underground’ that has been going 
on for twenty-five years between 
the white and the Negro exponents 
of popular American music.” 


—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 
January, 1940 


Front Porch. By Langston Hughes. 


Produced by the Gilpin Players, 
Cleveland, 1939. (Manuscript.) 


A three-act drama of labor. It is not 
considered by critics as strong as 
Mulatto or Don’t You Want to Be 
Free. 


Lisping Leaves. By Ida Rowland. 


Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1939. $1- 
50 

An initial volume covering many 
topics and employing various poet- 
ic forms. 


Jazz: Hot and Hybrid. By Winthrop 


Sargeant. New York: Arrow Edi- 
tions, 1939. $5.00. 


“A sober, at times somewhat tech-’ 


nical, discussion of what jazz is, 
where it came from, its connection 
with African music, and its place 
in the world of art. The author has 
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been a member of symphonic or- 
chestras, a music critic and a music 
teacher.” 

—Book Review Digest, 

October 1939 

Jazzmen. Edited by Frederic Ram- 
sey, Jr., and Charles E. Smith. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1939. $2.75. 
“An informal history of jazz mu- 
sic presented largely in terms of 
the men who have played it from 
the late 1890’s to the present. The 
various chapters are written by a 
number of contributors who base 
their work on personal interviews 
with the practitioners and follow- 
ers of the art.” 

—Book Review Digest, 

November 1939 

A Right Angle Triangle and the 
Prince and the Singer. By Ferdi- 
nand Vateur. New York: Ardsley 
Publishing Company, 1939. $2.00. 


“Two romantic plays by a promis- 
ing young Negro writer.” 
—Opportunity, February 1939 


Echoes from the Hills. By Bessie 
Woodson Yancey. Washington, 
D.C.: The Associated Publishers, 
1939. $1.00. 

This book of verse, from the pen 
of a new voice, contains sixty-two 
poems about the life and beauty of 
the West Virginia hills. 


IV. History AND BroGRAPHY 


A Short History of the American Ne- 
gro. 4th revised edition. By Benja- 
min Brawley. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1939. 

The fourth revised edition of this 
study of the history of the Ameri- 


can Negro has been rewritten from 
the beginning and contains such 
recent history as “The Negro and 
the ‘New Deal’,” “CCC and 
NYA,” “The Changing Political 
Front,” and “The New Temper 
in Negro Life.” 


Three Generations: the Story of a 


Colored Family of Eastern Ten- 
nessee. By Charles W. Cansler. 
Privately printed, 1939. 


The First Generation, The Second 
Generation, and Autobiography 
are the three divisions of this book. 
The first and second divisions are 
based upon information which was 
given the author by his maternal 
grandfather, his parents, and old 
letters and newspapers in his pos- 
session or that of his brother. At 
various times, Mr. Cansler has 
been a lawyer, railway mail clerk, 
bookkeeper, teacher, and _princi- 
pal. He is an esteemed citizen of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Antislavery Origins of the Civil War 


in the United States. By Dwight 
L. Dumond. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1939. 
$2.00. 

A collection of Commonwealth 
Foundation Lectures delivered at 
University College, London, 1938- 
39- 


An African Survey. By Lord Hailey, 


African Research Survey of the 
Royal Institute for International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. $7.00. 


“|, . A digest of the whole area 
of Colonial black Africa south of 
the Sahara, and especially from the 
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side of political administration and 
policy, it states exhaustively the 
latest details on imperialism in 


Africa.” 
—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 
February 1940 


V. Fiction 


Let Me Breathe Thunder. William 
Attaway. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1939. $2.00. 


Attaway’s first novel is a rarity; by 
a Negro but not about Negroes. It 
is about a little Mexican boy, Hi 
Boy, and two young hoboes by 
whom he is adopted. They roam 
about the country with the little 
boy weaving himself into their 
lives and affections with tragedy 
as a result. 


The Flaming Sword. By Thomas 
Dixon. Atlanta: The Monarch 
Publishing Company, 1939. $3.00. 


“The author of “The Clansman’ 
writes a vehement melodrama de- 
picting the destruction of Ameri- 
can democracy by the red menace. 
This will be accomplished, if his- 
tory carries out his predictions, pri- 
marily through Communistic cor- 
ruption of the black race.” 


—New York Herald Tribune Books, 
September 17, 1939 


Follow the Drinking Gourd. By 
Frances Gaither. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. $2.50. 


A novel of the southern plantation 
from a new viewpoint—that of the 
absentee landlord and the hired 
overseer. “It is notable for its ac- 
curacy of detail, excellent writing, 
convincing atmosphere and _ its 
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: “— 
highly sympathetic portraits of 
Negro characters.” 

—Herschel Brickell—Publisher’s Ad- 


vertisement in Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 16, 1940 


Moses, Man of the Mountain. By 


Zora Neale Hurston. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1939. $3.00. 

“A novel based on the life of 
Moses, Written, particularly in its 


dialogue, in modern colloquial 


terms, the story emphasizes those 
aspects of the Moses legend which 
have appealed to the Negroes— 
Moses the great magician and voo- 
doo man.” 

—Book Review Digest, December 1939 


Counter-Clockwise. By John M. Lee. 


New York: Wendell 
1939. $1.50. 

“This is the story of the color line, 
and the misfortune that seems in- 
evitably to dog the footsteps of 
those who attempt to cross it... . 
The story revolves around two 
girls, Liom and Helen. One white 
and the other colored, each at- 
tempts to live ‘Counter-clockwise’ 
by forsaking her own race. Neither 
finds happiness and both their lives 
end tragically.” 


—Edward Lawson in Opportunity, 
March 1940 


Malliet, 


Journey Proud. By Thomasine Mc- 


Gehee. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. $2.50. 

“Journey Proud is . . . a quiet, 
considered account of life among 


the planters of central Virginia 


from 1845-1879, a journey proud 
in the face of irresistible change. 
It is a pleasant narrative of the 


Mackays, the Wyatts, and the 
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Lachlands and of their households 
and their neighbors in Charlotte 
and Prince Edward counties.” 
—Ulysses Lee in Opportunity, 
December 1939 
Some Like Them Short. By William 
March. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1939. $2.50. 
Included among the twenty stories 
of this book are two which are 
about Negroes: “Runagate Nig- 
gers” and “The Funeral.” 


Bright Morning Star. By Richard 
Wright in Fifty Best American 
Short Stories, 1915-1939. By Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1939. $3.00. 


Considered by many as his best 
short story, Bright Morning Star 
was first published in the New 
Masses. 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940. $2.50. 

(This book was reviewed at length 
in the last issue of the Quarterly.) 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


Gathered Fragments. By Bishop 
Randall Albert Carter. Nashville: 
The Parthenon Press, 1939. 


In this volume are included six- 
teen sermons and fourteen address- 
es which have been delivered by 
the author, who is a colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop. His dis- 
courses are of historic value and 
many deal with the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious welfare of 


the Negro. 
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The First Medical Society, A History 


of the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of the District of Columbia, 1884- 
1939. By W. Montague Cobb. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1939. $2.00. 


In the foreword the author states 
that he has attempted to treat in 
detail a single phase of the history 
of the Negro in medicine. Publi- 
cations of the Society and its mem- 
bers are included as one chapter. 


Negro in Sports. By Edwin B. Hen- 


derson. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1939. $2.00. 


Mr Henderson is a member of the 
staff of the department of Health 
and Physical Education of the Pub- 
lic Schools of the District of Col- 
umbia. In this volume he writes of 
the achievements of Negro athletes 
in America from the early days to 
the present. Boxing, tennis, track, 
basketball and golf are considered. 
A section is devoted to Negro girls 
in sports, as well as the history of 
college athletics in Negro schools. 


Armies with Wings. By James Peck. 


New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1940. $2.50. 


The author “covers the entire sub- 
ject of air war on land and sea, 
giving a complete and readable ac- 
count of how a modern air force is 
organized and how it goes about 
its deadly business.” 

—Opportunity, March 1940 
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